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Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

We give our readers in full this month Tolstoy's 
letter on the Russo-Japanese war, first published in 
the London Times of June 27. The letter has already 
attracted wide notice and comment, and is certain to 
be extensively read and studied, for all enlightened 
people are eager to see the latest word of the great 
Russian thinker upon any subject about which he 
feels called to utter a message. This letter is of the 
greater interest because the aged Count is, in all 
probability, not likely to speak many times more, in 
an extended way, on the great questions of life and 
society which have interested him so deeply. 

It goes without saying that we must not be sup- 
posed to approve every detail of the letter because 
we publish it in full' and endorse heartily its powerful 
central message against war. All critics of the letter 
should, however, remember the environment of the 
writer in Russia, where no such thing as individual 
liberty, as we understand it, exists. Only thus can 
some of his positions be understood, and their very 
extremes, relatively at any rate, be justified. 

This anti-war message to the civilized world — for 
that is what it really is — is in part a restatement of 
Tolstoy's well-known views about war in general, 
and in part an arraignment of Russia and Japan for 
having gone into this conflict, " incomprehensible in 
its cruelty, falsehood and stupidity." 

On war in general he has nothing new to say, 
nothing which has not been said likewise a thousand 
times by others. But his statements are so fresh and 
vigorous, so vitalized with feeling, so pointed with 
fine irony, so full of unerring insight into the very 
heart of war, of its cruelties, immoralities and savagery, 
its fierce hatreds and beastly cunning, its violation of 
all the common moralities, its brutalization of men, 
its injustices to the common masses, that one seems 
to be listening to these old views for the first time. 
To appreciate Tolstoy's position one must remember 
that his knowledge of the true character of war came 
to him, not through books and philosophical medita- 
tions, but through personal knowledge of the actuali- 
ties of battles, sieges and barrack life. He has seen 
and knows, and therefore he speaks. And it seems 
impossible for any one to look with unbiased mind 
and unsuppressed conscience straight into the ghastly 
realities of actual warfare, such as is now going on 
in the Far East, for instance, and not agree essen- 
tially with Tolstoy that war is " the greatest crime in 
the world — the murder of one's brethren." 

One cannot well read the fine passages in the first 
five chapters of the letter on " enlightened men," etc., 
without being almost forced to entertain doubts as 
to whether we are not after all living in a society 
composed, to a considerable extent, of either down- 
right idiots or semi-lunatics. 



The letter is particularly strong in its arraignment 
of the Russo-Japanese war. The cause of the war 
assigned by Tolstoy is, however many other motives 
enter into it, clearly the fundamental one, — the 
selfish, ambitious desire of other people's lands, — 
and history will so record it in time. Nothing could 
be truer to life than his description of the monstrously 
absurd and pitiful way in which religion, the religion 
of the God of love, is dragged in to support the war, 
" to help the work of the devil to further the slaughter 
of men." He is particularly severe in his condemna- 
tion of Russia, his own country, a professedly Chris- 
tian land, whose Czar had exhorted all the nations to 
peace, but who now, " unfortunate, entangled young 
man " that he is, " confidently thanks and blesses the 
troops whom he calls his own, for murder in defense 
of lands which with yet less right he calls his own." 
But Japan is not spared by him; and the whole 
Christian world is charged with inconceivable folly 
in living to-day in such a state of armament against 
one another as must lead in the end to " the destruc- 
tion toward which we are inevitably rushing." 

For this sorry plight he declares there is but one 
remedy, namely, true religion, the individual knowl- 
edge and fulfillment of the will of God, the accept- 
ance and practice of the principle of the brotherhood 
of all men. This true religion he declares to be 
already latent in the men of our Christian time, and 
only needs to be faithfully appealed to by all religious 
teachers to bring it into effective expression. If men 
would only act as God demands of them, in war time 
as in time of peace, the whole difficult problem would . 
be easily solved. 

Profound and radically correct as Tolstoy's teach- 
ing is, there is one serious defect in his philosophy of 
the redemption of the world from the curse of mili- 
tarism. He is right in his analysis of the character 
of war. He is also right in his conception of the 
true nature of the remedy for it, or rather of the 
root out of which the remedy is to come, — the love 
of God, that is, and the doing of his will in the uni- 
versal love and service of men. But of the possibil- 
ity of the gradual application of this remedy to the 
reconstruction of society and its institutions he seems 
to have no conception. If all men could be brought 
to disbelieve in military service of any kind and to 
renounce it entirely, as he does, of course war would 
at once cease. That is a very simple thing to say. 
But not all men do this, nor is there any prospect of 
their doing so in any near future. Are we, then, to 
wait interminably for the abolition of war ? 

There are in our modern Christian world many 
individuals who live largely by the will of God and 
the principle of the universal brotherhood of men. 
Not a few of these have renounced war in every 
form. There is a much larger number in whom this 
great law of life is regnant truly, but as yet only 
partially and imperfectly. Multitudes of these who 
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do not yet see their way to accept the principle of 
non-resistance and entire dependence upon moral 
forces, yet hold war to be an awful evil, which ought 
no longer to occur in our civilized society. 

Now a dozen, a hundred, a thousand good men in 
society at once change its character, and if they do 
their duty they begin and contiuue to change its in- 
stitutions. There are enough of the persons above 
characterized, if they can be brought to act together 
— and here is the significance of the organized peace 
movement — to make war almost forthwith impos- 
sible. Much has already been done by them — by 
some of them — to organize peace among the nations 
and greatly to lessen the probability of war. Their 
efforts are being multiplied continually as they be- 
come more conscious of their strength and their 
responsibility, and the fruitfulness of their labors is 
manifesting itself in the rapidly improving feelings 
and relations of the nations one to another, so often 
set forth in our columns. 

It is through this gradual extension of the great 
divine law of love, brotherhood and mutual service 
to the societies and institutions of men that war has 
already been remarkably reduced in frequency, and 
that it will ultimately be abolished entirely. The 
day of this blessed consummation is relatively only a 
little way off. It will come long before all men, or 
even a majority of them, accept the principle of the 
unlawfulness of all war. Of course, when it comes, 
and peace reigns, universal and perpetual, all men 
everywhere will at once become Tolstoyans, and will 
wonder how anybody could ever have been anything 



But in spite of his failure to grasp the significance 
of this great sociological law of progress, the pity is 
that we have not to-day a thousand Tolstoys instead 
of one. 

What Keeps up the Great Armaments. 

In an interesting editorial on " War and Peace," 
in its issue for August 13, the Outlook essays an ex- 
planation of the continuance and growth of the great 
armaments of the world. 

This it does not find in the increase of warlike feel- 
ing, or in decline of love of peace, but purely in the 
supposed necessity of readiness for self-defense. 
" The world is in arms to-day under protest, each 
country keeping up its force because every other 
country keeps up its force." 

On the negative side, the Outlook is essentially 
right. On the whole, warlike feeling, though yet 
strong in certain circles and most mischievous, is 
much less extensive throughout the civilized world 
than it ever was before. The number of those who 
are opposed to war has largely increased. Love of 
peace is not declining, but widening and deepening. 
It is perfectly true, as the Outlook affirms, that " never 



before have there been so many marked movements 
looking toward permanent peace and the abolition of 
war as during the last five years." " The horror of 
them (wars) grows, the conviction that they are un- 
necessary deepens, the instances in which they are 
successfully avoided multiply." 

Why, then, have the great armaments kept grow- 
ing greater ? Why have they not already begun to 
be reduced ? 

The Outlook's answer to these questions is right as 
far as it goes; but it is short of the whole truth. 
If it were a fact that " the world is in arms to-day 
under protest, each country keeping up its force be- 
cause every other country keeps up its force," and 
that were the whole ground for the existence of the 
" bloated armaments " with which the world is 
afflicted, it would be the gravest impeachment of the 
intelligence and common sense of the civilized peoples 
that can well be imagined. Each nation sincerely 
protesting its own unwarlikeness, goodwill and re- 
gard for justice towards all others, and declaring its 
readiness to disarm, and at the same time each treat- 
ing every other as if that other were a malicious ag- 
gressor and conscienceless robber, — no such mon- 
strously absurd situation is possible. 

The great armaments have some other and more 
serious ground than a pure fiction of this kind ; 
otherwise they would disappear in an incredibly short 
time ; for some government would be sure to have 
left the small amount of sense required to discover 
that they were all acting like a group of consummate 
fools, and the whole farce would end in a gigantic 
roar of international laughter. . 

The world is in arms to-day for something like the 
following reasons : 

1. From habit. Nations have never existed with- 
out war-armaments. These armaments have always 
been considered an essential part of the national 
organization. That is the way it has always been ; 
that is the way, therefore, it must always be. Any- 
thing else is inconceivable to most persons. From 
this point of view, the great armaments of our time 
are simply the normal development of the war-insti- 
tutions of the past. National bad habits are just as 
sure to grow worse as those of individuals, until 
counter good habits become strong enough to break 
them. 

2. From imitation. Nations, much as they pride 
themselves on their independence and their ability 
and determination to live to and for themselves alone, 
crave, like individuals, to be like others. They de- 
sire, particularly, to match or outdo those of their 
own rank in all those matters which are supposed to 
evince greatness, prowess, public eminence, honor- 
ableness. Big armaments are considered, however 
falsely, evidence of national greatness and import- 
ance. Therefore every large nation feels that it 
must have an establishment as nearly like, in size 



